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publicity for himself by quoting his article side by side with
Jack's, showing Jack to be a literary thief. To quiet the uproar
Jack could only answer, "I am a sucker, not a plagiarist; I
thought Harris was quoting from an historical document."

To keep up with his expenditures, as well as the vast
operating costs of the ranch and the Wolf House, he had to
turn out an unending stream of stories that would sell. If
he had dared to stop for a breather his whole superstructure
of obligation and indebtedness would have come crashing
down over his head. His surest sale was for Alaskan tales;
he kept grinding them out, groaning, "I'm still trying to
dig myself out of the Klondike." His mind was alert, rich,
vigorous, and in spite of the strain on him to make every-
thing saleable, many of the Alaskan stories are well done, as
are such South Seas yarns as " The Seed of McCoy" and " The
Inevitable White Man" in South Seas Tales, and "The House
of Pride" and "The Sheriff of Kona" in The House of Pride.
Only the Smoke Bellew stories were fabricated so they would
earn him money. The tales he had put on paper had been
clamouring in his mind for expression; the need for money
was the immediate incentive required to get them down.
Aside from his early potboiling articles, the Smoke Bellew
stories were his first hack work, of no literary value; they
provided cement and lumber and copper for his home. For
these commodities he gave honest, solid commodities in
return. " I didn't like the job of writing the thirteen Smoke
Bellew stories, but I never hedged from my best in writing
them."

His short stories began to fall off in excellence, partly
because he was tired of the short form, found it too limiting
in scope. He wanted to write only novels. The two he
created during this period, John Barleycorn and Valley of the
Moon are not only among the best he has done but stand
shoulder to shoulder with the finest novels written in
America. Aside from the third section, which deals with Hs
agricultural observations and which should have been made
into a separate book, Valley of the Moon contains the greatest
thinking and writing to be found in the heart and brain of